AMERICAN ANNALS 


OF THE 


DEAF AND DUMB. 


VOL. VI... NO. IV. 


LIST OF PUPILS OF 'THE NEW YORK INSTITUTION 


For THe Lysrruction oF Tue Dear DUMB, INCLUDING THOSE OF 
rue Cenrrav Asytum ar CANAJONARIE, UNITED WITH THE New York 


INSTITUTION 1N 1836; COMPLETE FROM May, IS8I8, Tro Jancary 1, 1854. 
PREPARED BY IL. PEET. 


EXPLANATIONS. 


Names in ilalics were pupils of the Central Asylum, of 
whom those marked (§) were pupils of both schools. 

‘Those marked (*) are known to be deceased. The cause 
of death is given, when known, in the last column. When 
it is stated that the person “died at home,” it is to be under- 
stood that the individual either went home sick and died, or 
sickened at home during vacation. 

This mark (7) in the column of “time in the institution,” 
denotes either that the attendance of the pupils was irregular, 
or that the term was broken by a year or more of interval. 
Harriet Stewart, for instance, to take an extreme case, was 
admitted in 1835, left in 1836, and was readmitted in 1852. 

Tn the same column, “n. p.” denotes now a pupil. 

Vou. VI 25 


JULY, 1854. 


194 New York Institution for the Deaf and Dumb. 


A note of interrogation (?) denotes that the figures or 
statement to which it is affixed, are not certain but only 
probable. 

A dash (—) denotes no information. 

Of the marriages noted in the last column, where the name 
of the other party is given, it is always to be understood that 
it was a marriage to a deaf mute, and if not otherwise 
expressed, to a pupil of one of the New York schools. 

D. 8. denotes a day scholar, (pupils, who, during the first 
eleven years, attended the school irregularly, as day scholars, 
living with their friends in the city.) 

Where several have the same surname, no pains have been 
taken to arrange them alphabetically by their Christian names, 
and from the mode in which the list was compiled, they are, 
for the most part, in the order of their date of admission, 
except in the case of brothers and sisters, who are always 
placed together. 

The residence given, is that at the time of admission, and 


in many cases was changed before the end of the pupil’s 
term. Pupils who were emigrants from Europe are so 
marked when the fact could be clearly ascertained. In many 
cases, however, we had no definite information on this and 
other points. 
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Summary or THE Forecoine List, anp Remarks. 


The whole number of names is 1,165, whereof 119 were 
pupils of the Central Asylum at Canajoharie, 55 of them 
having been members of both schools, making the pupils of 
the New York Institution, from May, 1818, to January 1, 
1854, 1,101. 

The average age at admission was a little less than four- 
teen years. Of the whole number whose ages are on record, 
ninety-eight were under ten when admitted, ninety-three 
were between twenty and twenty-six, four were between 
twenty-six and thirty, and three were of thirty years and 
upward. ‘The great majority were between eleven and six- 
teen years. ‘I'he lowest age for the admission of State 
pupils was ten years till 1838, and twelve years since. 

We have no information as to the term of instruction of 
the pupils at Canajoharie, who were not also pupils at New 
York, nor in the case of such of the latter as left Canajo- 
harie before the union of the schools. ‘The 813 dismissed 
pupils whose term is recorded were in school on an average 
about four and a half years each. The classification as to 
time of instruction is as follows : 


Less than one year, . 39 Six years,. . . . . 94 
One year and under two, 73 Seven years,. . . . 165 
Two years, (some a little Right years, . . . . 20 
over) . . .. Nine years, 8 
Three years, (do.do.) 81 Ten years, 7 
Four years, (do.do.) 101 ‘Twelve years, 1 


Five years, ... .173 


If those who staid less than three years be put out of the 
calculation, the average time of the rest will be nearly five 
and one-half years. 

From this statement it appears that about one-thirtieth 
part of all who enter the Institution, remain only a few | 
weeks or months, and about one-tenth part remain less than 
two years, the removals being sometimes on account of ill 
health, sometimes as being too advanced in years to learn, 
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and more rarely for original incapacity." Those who con- 
tinue to the fullregular term, seven years, are only about one- 
fourth, or of the later pupils, perhaps one-third of the whole. 

Of the whole number, 112 are marked as deceased, but on 
this point, our information is very incomplete. The real 
number of deaths is probably much larger. The deaths in 
the Institution, by disease, to Jan. 1, 1854, were eleven males 
and nineteen females; an average for the whole thirty-five 
years and eight months of 1 in 125 annually. During the 
first eleven years, while the Institution remained in the 
heart of the city, the annual average of deaths was 1 in 77. 
During the next ten years, for most of which time the exhala- 
tions from a great public burying-ground near the Institution 
annoyed its inmates during the hot months, the annual aver- 
age of deaths was 1 in 120. Since this nuisance has ceased, 
or during the last fifteen years, this average has been only 
1 in 204. 

The following table of the mortality among the pupils of 
the four largest American institutions for the deaf and dumb 
for ten years, includes those who were accidentally killed 
while pupils and those who went home sick and died, or sick- 
ened and died in vacation, so far as known, as well as those 
who died at the several institutions. For the New York 
Institution, the ten years are taken from December, 1843, to 
December, 1853; for the American Asylum from May, 
1843, to May, 1853; for the Pennsylvania Institution, from 
January, 1843, to January, 1853. For the Ohio Asylum, 
from December, 1842, to December, 1852, being, in each 
case, the last ten years for which the reports were at hand. 


* Seventeen of the whole number were idiots, most of whom were not deaf, but 
dumb from mental defect. A few others not idiotic, or still capable of instruction, 
were mute though not deaf. 
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MortTALITY IN THE AMERICAN INSTITUTIONS. 


INSTITUTIONS. val — 


Annual average number peaths in ten years. Rate of mortality. 
Males. Females. Total. Males. Females, Total. “Males. Females. Total. 


New York,.. 127.9 97.2 225.1 4 1l 20 1:142 1:88 1:112.5 
Hartford, ... 104.8 86.5 191.8 10 23 -1:105 1:67 1: 82:2 
Philadelphia,* 64.6 55.6 120.2 6 10 16 1:108 1:56 1: 7 
HG; GOA SOS 1162 6 11 1:130 1:85 1:106 


Aggregates, 362.7 290.1 652.8) 30 40 70 1:75 12:98 


It should be observed that the rate of mortality in the 
New York Institution was less favorable during the first ten 


‘or fifteen years of its existence, than during the last ten, 


while with the Institutions of Hartford and Ohio, the case 
was just the reverse. ‘The most favorable result, so far as 
we have returns, seems to be in the Kentucky Asylum. In 
the others, not included in the above table, the rate is hardly 
as favorable as in New York and Ohio. Buta fair com- 
parison in this respect can not be made between large insti- 
tutions and those that are small, or of comparatively recent 
origin. 

The pupils in each institution were, with few exceptions, 
between the ages of ten and thirty, and the majority be- 
tween the ages of fifteen and twenty. 

According to the census of Maryland for 1850, we find 
the proportion of deaths among the white population between 
the ages of ten and twenty to be, of males, 1 in 195; of 
females, 1 in 189; of both sexes, 1 in 192. Between twenty 
and thirty, these proportions were, of males, | in 143; of 
females, 1 in 125; of both sexes, 1 in 134. For the aggregate 
population between 10 and 30 years, the yearly deaths were, 


* Is the unfavorable result for the Philadelphia Institution to be ascribed to. its 
location in the heart of a great city, thus restricting its pupils in facilities for exer- 
cise in the pure open air! The rate of mortality in the New York Institution, 
while it remained in the heart of the city, was much greater than now. 


+ There was but one death by disease in that Asylum during fourteen or fifteen 
years, to 1851 or 1852, with an average of forty to fifty pupils. On the 
other hand, in the Indiana Asylum, there were seven deaths in seven years, 
from 1847 to 1853 inclusive ; average number of pupils about one hundred. 
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of males, 1 in 167 ;-of females, 1 in 153; of both sexes, 1 in 
160. 

From this statement it results that among the deaf and 
dumb between the ages of ten and thirty, the mortality of 
males is about twenty-five per cent. greater than among an 
ordinary healthy population of the same sex and ages, and 
that of the females full twice as gteat. In Ireland, also, the 
greatest mortality of the deaf and dumb is among females, 
for, while the males are to the females nearly as four to three, 
the deaths of females exceed those of males as six to five. 
This would make among the female deaf and dumb of all 
ages, in that country, about one death annually in thirty-nine, 
while among the males there is only about one in sixty-two. 

We may perhaps estimate that the deficiencies in the cen- 
sus returns if supplied, would nearly do away with the dif- 
ference against the male deaf and dumb, but the difference 
against the health of female deaf mutes would still remain 
very large, and it is to be observed that the few calculations 
of this kind we have, founded on European returns, indicate 
a mortality among the deaf and dumb greater by one-third, 
at least, than that of the general population of the same age. 

If we count only the actual deaths in the several institutions, 
neglecting those who died at home, the result is more favor- 
able. During the periods already explained, twelve died in 
the New York Institution, 1 in 187, or, excluding one by 
casualty, 1 in 204 ; seventeen died in the American Asylum, 
1 in 113, or, excluding one by casualty, 1 in 120; fifteen 
died in the Pennsylvania Institution, 1 in 80; and eight in 
the Ohio Asylum, 1 in 145. ‘Total of the four, including 
casualties, fifty-two deaths in the ten years, 1 in 126; or, 
excluding casualties, fifty deaths, 1 in 130. 

The difference against the health of deaf and dumb chil- 
dren and youth, as compared with the general population 
of the same ages, is but too distinctly accounted for by the 
prevalence of pulmonary diseases among the former, the re- 
sult of the scrofulous habit which characterizes so many of 
them, and which is often the remote or immediate cause of 
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deafness. ‘The period of greatest danger being once passed, 
they often attain a good old age." 

So far as we have been able to ascertain, of the seventy 
deaths of deaf mutes embraced in the foregoing table, three 
were accidental and sixty-seven by disease ; of the latter, eight 
in the New York list, six in the Hartford list, six in the Phil- 
adelphia list, and five in the Ohio list, twenty-five out of 
sixty-seven, were by pulmonary diseases. We observe by 
the Maryland census, that the deaths by consumption be- 
tween the ages of ten and thirty were 176 out of 1,071, only 
one-sixth, while among the deaf and dumb of the same ages, 
this proportion appears to be more than one-third. 

Prof. Porter, of Hartford, ascertained that of eighty-four 
deaths by disease among the former pupils of that school, of 
which the causes were known, forty-one, nearly one-half, 
were by consumption or kindred diseases: and Dr. Wilde 
states that of 217 deaths of deaf mutes in Ireland, of which 
the causes were specified, ten were registered as violent deaths, 
and seventy-seven (thirty-four of males and forty-three of 
females) were by consumption. Similar remarks have been 
made on the prevalence of consumption among the deaf and 
dumb in Germany.t 

It will naturally be supposed that deaf persons are more 
liable than those that can hear warnings of danger, to fatal 
accidents, and such appears to be the case. 

Of 109 deaths known to us among our former pupils, inclu- 
ding those who died while pupils, four were drowned, (two in 
bathing and two in skating) four were run over by rail-cars, 
one was killed in a throng assembled on a public occasion, by 
a frightened team of horses bursting through the crowd; one 
was killed by a falling tree, and one perished by an explosion ; 
total, eleven accidental deaths out of 109, or one in ten; but 
these were all males, while of the whole number of deaths, 


* The census of 1850 mentions a deaf and dumb white woman in Williamsburgh 
District, South Carolina, who had attained to the age of 100 years. By the 
Prussian census of 1828, there was one deaf mute out of 8,223, between eighty- 
five and ninety years, and five between eighty and eighty-five years. 


+ See Mr. Day’s Report, p. 197, (N. Y. edition.) 
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only fifty-two were males. Of the males, then, the acciden- 
tal deaths were more than one in five; a very large propor- 
tion. It should be observed, however, that we are more 
likely to hear of a death among our former pupils, under 
such circumstances, than of one who died in his bed. 

Of 115 deaths among the pupils of the Hartford Asylum, 
according to Prof. Porter, ten were accidental, of whom six 
were run over by rail-cars. From other American institutions 
we have no statistics under this head, except in the case of 
those who died while pupils, of whom one in Ohio was 
drowned." 

From all these statements, it would appear that nearly 
one-tenth of the deaths among deaf mutes from the age of 
ten to middle life, are by casualties; all such cases, so far as 
known to us, being males. 

This last fact tends to show that the result is not owing 
so much to the want of hearing, as the characteristic fearless- 
ness, impulsiveness and recklessness of male deaf mutes. 
They are prone to do all that hearing persons will do; and 
hence, for instance, with an imprudence which we can not 
too strongly reprehend, often walk on railroad tracks, whence 
one-half, nearly, of the accidental deaths of deaf mutes in 
New York and New England, are reported as run over by 
rail-cars. 

Comparing this proportion of accidental deaths with the bills 
of mortality, we find in New Jersey, in 1853, 218 deaths out 
of 5,651 reported as “casualties,” about one ix twenty-six. 
In Maryland, in 1850, the accidental deaths were only one 
in forty-one. In the city of New York, in 1850, about one 
in twenty-seven. In all these cases, however, allowance 
should be made for the small proportion of casualties, and 
the large proportion of deaths by disease among infants and 
aged persons. After making such allowances, it will prob- 
ably appear that deaf-mute boys and men are twice or 


* Since writing the above we have noticed that, according to Mr. Hubbell, (Am. 
ANNALS, vol. vi., p. 124,) out of thirty-nine deaths among pupils of the Ohio 
Asylum, one was killed by a tree falling on him, one run over by a rail-car, 
and four drowned. 
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thrice as liable to sudden or accidental deaths as those who 
hear; while the female mutes, more timid and cautious, are 
not more liable to casualties than other females. But this 
single advantage on the part of the females is far more than 
balanced by their greater liability to disease. The rule 
seems to be universal, that children and youth who keep in 
doors and sedulously shun danger, though they often escape 
painful and even fatal accidents, do not, on the whole, live 
as long or enjoy as good health as those who go freely into the 
fields and streets ; whose physical development is favored by 
varied exercise, and their constitutions hardened by exposure. 
Surely a golden mean can be found for deaf-mute children, 
between timid inaction on the one hand and reckless pre- 
sumption on the other. 

It is a fact of grave import that. the rate of sickness and 
mortality among the female pupils of our institutions, should 
be so much more than among the males. It is, indeed, to 
be accounted for by the well known fact that consumption, 
and other kindred diseases, are more readily developed among 
girls than among boys, owing to the more sedentary habits of 
the former, and their greater propensity to follow, in dress, 
fashions injurious to the health. Still, as we find no such 
disproportion to exist, in this country at least, among the sexes 
after leaving school, the deaths of which we have information 
among the dismissed pupils both of the New York and Hart- 
ford schools, being equally divided among the sexes; the 
suggestion deserves serious consideration, whether more 
effective means than have yet been used, can not be found 
to check this liability of our female pupils to consumption. 

It will be seen by the table already given, that the rate of 
mortality among the female pupils of the New York Institu- 
tion, is smaller than in either of the other schools. And we 
hope fora yet more favorable result when, settled in our lately 
acquired locaie, we shall possess greater scope and fuller 
incitement for the exercises and amusements of both sexes, 
in the pure, bracing air of Washington Heights. | 

The following table, taken, like most of those given in 
_ this paper, from the Thirty-fifth Report of the New York 
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Institution, will show the number of families containing 
more than one deaf mute each, as shown by the records of 
various institutions, and by enumerations made in some 
European countries. 


NuMBER OF FAMILIES CONTAINING DEAF Mores. 


INsTITUTIONS OR CouNTRIES. | 
New 92 | 38/12] 1] 2] 
Philadelphia, (to 1836,) 19 | 7] 4] 2 | 1 
Danville, Ky., (to 12 | 
42 | 12 | 1 
Cardiganshire, Wales,...........| 4; 1 ST 
Yorkshire Institution, (1837,)...., 17; 7) 2] 1 
Zurich, 19] 2] 1 

Totals, 864/355] 99] 29/12] 6 | 2 
London, (select cases,) 8 | 12] 8 | 1 Z| 
Case mentioned by Dr. Akerly in | 

the United States,....... 
Hereditary cave in Rontucky, 


Among our pupils have been twelve colored deaf mutes 
and one Indian boy. ‘Twelve were blind of one eye; this 
misfortune happening, in several cases, by the same disease 
that destroyed the sense of hearing. 

The number known to have been married is eighty-five 
males and one hundred and six females, of whom nineteen 
males and twenty-nine females married hearing persons, and 
sixty-six males and seventy-seven females married other deaf 
mutes or semi-mutes. The following table will show how 
these numbers compare with those of marriages of pupils of 
other institutions and of deaf mutes in other countries. 
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Married hearing persons. || Married deaf mutes 
Males. | Females. Males. | Females 
Pupils of the New York Institution,*.. 19 29 66 17 
Hartford Asylum,*......| 43 25 104 89 
s¢ Ohio Asylum. 13 4 18 21 
Groningen Inst. (Holland,)} 28 8 6 6 
50 14 4 15 15 
Belgium, (census of 7 1 1 
Ireland, (census of 1851,)......-.e00+ 45 32 5 5 
Yorkshire Institution, England,....... 1 2 Cocecce|ecesooes 
Leipsic Institution, (Germany,)....... 4 1 
Luxemburg, (Netherlands,) .......... 
Geneva, 
Russia, (incidental notices,)....... 2° 
Deduct the 3 American Institutions, 75 58 . 188 187 
Remains for Europe, ...ceessseees -| 113 | 48 30 30 


From this table we learn that the marriages of deaf mutes 
and especially, between two deaf mutes, are far more common 
in America than in Europe; and that except among the 
pupils of the New York Institution, there are twice as many 
deaf-mute men with hearing wives as there are deaf-mute 
women with hearing husbands. 

The Thirty-fifth New York Report cites the particulars of 
thirty-three families in Europe and America, in which were 
sixty-nine children, whose deafness seems, except perhaps in 
one case in which it was ascribed to an accident after birth, 
a direct inheritance from one or both parents. In thirteen 
of these families, eight in America and five in Europe, the 
father only was deaf-mute; in eight, four in America and four 
in Europe, the mother only was deaf, and in twelve cases, 
both parents were deaf. These are not all included in the 
table just given, but are reported from other countries and 


*Some marriages have been deducted from the Hartford list that appear 
also in the New York list. There have also been marriages between educated 
and uneducated mutes, or between deaf mutes of our schools and semi-mutes, 
not pupils, 
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some from among the uneducated in this country not inclu- 
ded in the table. 

Only two cases are known among the 120 or 130 families 
formed by the former pupils of the New York Institution 
who have married, in which the infirmity of the parents has 
descended directly to their children. In one case the parents 
both deaf mutes, and the mother, one of seven deaf mutes in 
one family, had six children all born deaf. In the other 
case only one child of four was a deaf mute. A third case 
should perhaps be added in which a deaf-mute couple have 
a child that has become partially deaf by sickness. There 
have been four families which sent us pupils, of which one 
or both parents were uneducated deaf mutes, (the father in 
two cases, the mother in one, both parents in one,) and a 
fifth in which the father was a deaf mute, educated in 
England. But, counting only those whose parents were 
pupils of the Institution, there hardly seems to be one family 
in fifty in which the misfortune is transmitted directly from 
parents to children. 

It is estimated, however, that of all the families embraced 
in the table already given, about one in twenty have deaf- 
mute children where both parents are deaf mutes, and about 
one in 135 where only one is a deaf mute; and that the 
brothers and sisters of a deaf mute are about as liable to have 
deaf-mute children as the deaf mute himself, supposing each 
to marry into families that have or each into families that 
have not shown a predisposition toward deaf-dumbness. 

No instance is known among the pupils of the New York 
Institution of the direct hereditary transmission of deaf-dumb- 
ness through three successive generations. ‘There are, how- 
ever, two or three such instances recorded among the pupils 
of the Hartford Asylum and one in Ireland. 

According to the most recent information, there have been 
found in those countries of Europe in which the deaf and 
dumb have been enumerated, 70,700 deaf mutes in a popula- 
tion of 92,710,190, or one to 1,311. In our own country, the 
proportion, according to the census of 1850, is less than one 
to 2,000 among the white population, and less than one to 
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5,000 among the colored population; but the returns ase 
believed to be very defective.” 

But while we thus appear to have a much smaller propor- 
tion of deaf mutes than is found in European countries, it is 
remarkable that the United States presents a much larger pro- 
portion of accidental cases, not merely in proportion to the 
whole number of deaf mutes, but absolutely in proportion to 
the population, than is found in any part of Europe, except 
certain parts of Germany. In Europe generally, the chan- 
ces of the birth of a deaf mute are more than twice as great 
as in the United States, or 615 in a million there, against 278 
in a million here, but the chances of the loss of hearing after 
birth are in Europe generally much less than in the United 
States, to wit, 154 in a million there, and 222 in a million 
here. 

“ Here is a problem worthy of investigation by our physi- 
ologists,” and it is difficult to conceive what causes could 
operate to produce at the same time a much less proportion 
of children born deaf and a much greater proportion of chil- 
dren deaf by sickness or accident in this country, as com- 
pared with Europe. 


* The tables given in the volume recently published as the results of a careful 
re-examination of the original schedules, differ more or less in every State but 
one, and in some very considerably from those obtained from the census office a 
year ago, and on which the paper on the “ Statistics of the Deaf and Dumb” was 
based. (AmeRIcAN ANNALS, vol. v., p. 1, 1852.) The errors, however, are 
both ways and nearly balance each other in the aggregate. 
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Pupits OF AMERICAN SCHOOLS. 


BORN DEAF. | BECOME DEAF. | UNKNOWN CASES. 
3 
to May, 1831, 286/251, 587/275) 463) 37 23 | 60 
New York, to January, 1854,*| 240 | 252 | 254/177; 431 130) 95 225 
Ohio, to December, 1853,....| 121 | SS 209/151 | 116 267; dl 33 | 84 
Kentucky, 1549 to 1551, f....; 31! 13 44) 17 , 15, 32 
Indiana, 1849 to 1851,.......| 65! 29} 104] 50) s! 1! 9 
Illinois, January, 1851,...... 26 | 1S; 44] 19, 24 43, 4| 4, 8 
Tennessee, 1849, ..... 7 § 2) 2| 4 
| 
Sun,...... 781/663 1,419 | 774 | 552] 1,326 239 160 | 399 
Deduct for repetitions, (mem- 
bers of more than I school,)) 10; 13| 4) 4 1 
leas 1,436 | 770 | 548 |.1,318 238 | 160 | 398 
Philadelphia, to Jan’y, 1540, 220 135 73 
Philadelphia, Jan’y, 1842, to 


It is remarkable that, both among the pupils of the schools 
of New York and Hartford, there was a majority of acci- 
dental cases among the earlier, and a large majority of con- 
genital cases among the later admissions. 

The sum of European returns, except the German schools, 
gives 6,740 congenital to 1,673 accidental cases, or four con- 
genital to one accidental, whereas, as we have just seen, the 
American returns give 1,812 congenital to 1,569 accidental, 
about eight toseven. Seven of the German Schools return 
320 congenital to 345 accidental cases. Perhaps this result 
is to be ascribed in some measure to the fact that under the 
German system of instruction by articulation, deaf mutes 
who once heard are more desirable pupils than those who 
were born deaf. 


* Excluding idiots, sixteen males and one female, most of whom were not deaf. 
It is to be observed, that of the 225 unknown, twenty-five were classed by Dr. 
Akerly as accidentally deaf, but the particulars have been lost. See Eighteenth 
Report, pp. 17 and 27. 


+The complete list of pupils of this Institution, in the ANNALS for April, was 
not received in time for use in the preparation of this table. 
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The causes of deafness, as given in the reports and pub- 
lished lists of the various American schools, are thus class- 
ified. It is to be noted that the years for which or before 
which the observations are taken are the same as those in 
the table just given, except that we have no statement of 
the cause of deafness recorded at Philadelphia before 1842, 
and that the table having been prepared before the general 
lists for Ohio and Indiana were received, the numbers for 
those two schools were taken from partial statements in 
some of their reports. The column headed “Western Insti- 
tutions,” includes partial returns from Ohio, Indiana, Illi- 
nois and Kentucky and Tennessee. 

The arrangement of the table is substantially that adopted 
by Dr. Wilde in his table for Ireland. It is only to be 
observed that to reduce the table to convenient limits, we have 
found it necessary to comprehend. in classes, such of the 
minor causes of deafness as seemed to present no essential 
difference of nature or of operation, and to comprehend in 
the large final class of diseases not specified, (or of which 
the friends of the child could not give the name,) a few cases 
that seemed to be ascribed to inadequate causes. 
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Causes OF DEAFNESS OBSERVED IN THE UNITED SraTEs. 


New York. 


.| West. Inst’s 


CAUSES. 


1, Affections acting locally on the 
organs of hearing : 
Scarlet 
Measles, 
Ulcers, gatherings, and similar dis- 
eases of head, ears, and throat,.. 


2. and affecting 
the brain and nervous system : 

Typhus and other fevers, 
Fits, spasms, convulsions, and ep- 
Dropsy of head or brain, ......+6. 
Falls, blows, and other accidents, . 
Whooping cough,. 
Sickness from 


3. Causes unclassified : 


Spotted 


Inflam’tion in head, ears, and brain,| 


Mumps, 
Scrofula, 
Various diseases and accidents un- 

known or doubtful, 


Philadelphia— 
1842 to 1852 


Total for the 
U. States 


Total.” 


51| 37 


88) 352 


254 


275/188 


179125 


3041314 


Some of the causes of deafness in the third class, our 
medical readers may refer to the first or second. While we 
follow Dr. Wilde, so far as his table embraces the same causes. 
as our own; we observe that some eminent German aurists 
make a different classification. 

The spotted fever of New England is placed in the third 
division, because we have not been able to ascertain whether 
as to its effects on the sense of hearing, it should be classed 
with the exanthemata, as being an eruptive fever, or with 
typhus fever: the medical men whom we have consulted 


are not clear on this point. 


* There is one case of spotted fever in the general list of Ohio pupils. 


| | 
— 
| | 
| 39] 83] 90] 43! 30 19 49) 265 
| 14) 8] 22} 8) §| 16] 3) 12 4) 16) 57 
| | 
| 28] 22] 50) 30; 25) 55) 5) 10, 16, 126 
| | 
H } 
| 14] 4} 18) 35] 15] 53] 6 48) 125 
| 5} 3} 8} 9 4) 13) 4) 1] 2) 3] 2s 
20} 9} 29) 21] 9} 7) 4) 11) 70 
3] 10) 13] 5 5) 7) 12 38 
9 5 7) 54 
| 1) 272i] 48] 50 
é 1S) 15) 33) 15) 13) 31) 2 13) 12) 25, 
| 2) a) aj 5 
| 75] 44111| 25| 
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From the census of Ireland for 1851, of Belgium for 1835, 
and of Modena for 1838, and from the returns of various 
institutions, of which the tables for Groningen in Holland 
are the most extensive, a table of the causes of deafness 
observed in Europe, has been formed, of which we give the 
totals. 


Scarlet fever, . . 128 Other causes affecting the 
Measles, ; do brain and nerves, 74 
Small-pox, . . . . 41 Cold-and exposure, 45 


Various diseases of head, 
neck and ears, . 100 
Paralysis and apoplexy, 88 


Dysentery, . ... 8 
Scrofula, 19 


Fevers (not eruptive,) 283 Rheumatism, . 19 
Fright, . - 68 Injuries unspecified, 18 
Convulsions, . . 156 Other diseases not class- 
Injuries of head, falls, &c., 84 ae . LOO 
Whooping cough, . 15 Causes unspecified,. . 318 
1,630 


From a comparison of these two tables we learn that 
scarlet fever is the most frequent cause of deafness in the 
United States, and the various forms of typhus and other 
non-eruptive fevers the most frequent in Europe. It is to be 
noted, however, that scarlet fever seems proportionally as 
prevalent as a cause of deafness, in Saxony, as in the 
United States. ’ 

It is only within the last fifteen or twenty years that scarlet 
fever has assumed this important place in our tables of the 
causes of deafness. Out of 581 pupils of the New York 
Institution who entered before 1840, only eight were deaf by 
scarlet fever, only one in seventy of the whole number, or one 
in twenty-five of those known to have become deaf after birth. 
Out of 569 who entered since January 1, 1840, seventy-five 
were deaf by scarlet fever, nearly one-seventh of the whole 
number and just one-third of those known to have become 
deaf after birth. Hence it appears that cases of deafness by 
scarlet fever are proportionally about ten times as numerous 
since 1840 as before. ‘The returns from the other American 
schools show very similar results. 
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This phenomenon is accounted for by referring to the bills 
of mortality for the past fifty years, which show that, in the 
great cities of the United States, and probably in the country 
also, scarlet fever either ceased to prevail from about 1800 to 
1829, or was of so mild a type as to demand little attention 
from the physicians. Since 1829 this disease has entered 
on a cycle of unusual activity and virulence, and has become 
one of the most fatal diseases of children. From the ages 
at which our pupils are admitted, those who have become 
deaf since 1829 would mostly be admitted since 1840. 

The annexed table shows the ages at which hearing was 
lost, as shown by the New York and Hartford lists, and by 
the statements given in the Philadelphia reports from 1842 
to 1853 inclusive. The numbers given for Hartford being 
the result of a count made from the printed list, differ from 
those given in the Anna ts, vol. iv., p. 235. 


AGES AT WHICH HEARING WAS LOST—UNITED STATES. 


‘New York Institution./ Hartford Asylum. —_Philad’a. Summary. 

Under one year,..... 33 | 20 5 | 42 | 28 | 70 2] 145) 15 
1 yearand under 2, | 48 | 28 76 | 10 | 52 | 46 [128 16 27/11 | 231] 37 
2 years and under 37 | 31.) 68 | S| 48 | 54 16 20!) 41] 190) Qs 
3 years and under 11 | 14) 25] 11 | 27] 14 | | 18) 18 5 84| 34 
4 years and under 19 | 7 | 26] 14} 21] 20) 41) 12) 4] 76! 30 
5 yearsand under 1S) 7; 25) 10] 12) 5/17) 5 9) 9 51| 24 
6 yearsand under7,, 8 | 10} 18} S} 5/18) 3; 2) 1 33] 12 
7 years and under 8,| 2 2) 4 1 7 3.) 10 6 2 2 16! 9 
S years and under 1 | 6] 2 1 2 1 ai 11| 5 
2) ..) 2] 2]..] 2] 1) ..).. 4} 2 
Ages not given,.....| 71 | 53 13 | 25/12] 37] 3) 3] 164) 20 
(177 431 | $3 (275 |188 |463 | 90 ‘116 | 43 {1,010 


For other tables and more extended remarks, the reader 
who is interested in the subject can refer to the Thirty-fifth 
Report of the New York Institution ; a paper compiled with 
much labor and research, and embracing details on the vari- 
ous points connected with the statistics of the deaf and 
dumb, fuller than are to be found in a collected form in any 
other publication with which we are acquainted. 

Vou. VI. 31 
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REPORTS OF INSTITUTIONS. 


BY THE EDITOR. 


We have lately received the annual reports of most of the 
principal institutions for the deaf and dumb in the United 
States; and as they present, with considerable particularity, 
the existing state of deaf-mute instruction throughout the 
country, we have thought it expedient to give them a some- 
what more formal and extended notice, than has been our 
custom heretofore. 

In looking over these documents, one fact has struck us 
with singular force; namely, the very great degree of pros- 
perity which the good cause of deaf-mute education exhibits 
in all parts of our land. Public favor seems never to grow 
weary in its efforts to raise this afflicted class from their 
ignorance and degradation; every reasonable claim which 
their friends present in their behalf, is promptly and cheer- 
fully met; and the determination seems to be almost 
universal that everything possible shall be done, to lighten 
the burden of their great calamity. 

And in respect to those who are immediately engaged in 
the instruction of the deaf and dumb, we are happy to say 
that they generally appear to be actuated by pure motives, 
and filled with an earnest, progressive, truth-seeking spirit. 
There may be some among them, (it would be strange if 
there were not,) who are half disposed to consider that the 
ultima thule in the art of deaf-mute instruction has been 
already reached; that the only remaining duty of the teacher 
is a faithful and diligent application and exercise of the 
methods heretofore invented; that no higher degree of suc- 
cess can ever be attained, and that every departure from the 
beaten track, is a mere wandering to no purpose ; a profitless 
waste of time and labor ;—but such, we are sure, is not the 
general feeling. No Rome was ever yet built in a day, and 
no system of public instruction was ever made perfect in one 
generation. Most American teachers of the deaf and dumb 
doubtless agree with us in the conviction, that the whole 
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capabilities of their art have not yet been exhausted, and 
that higher and speedier results than any hitherto attained 
may reasonably be expected in the years to come. We do 
not propose, however, to enter at large into this question at 
present, but merely to note down the main features of our 
deaf-mute institutions, as they now appear. 


T'ue Institution. 


The present number of pupils is one hundred and fifty- 
eight ; “much the largest,” says the report, “that has been in 
the institution since its establishment.” After specifying 
certain points of local interest, Mr. Stone alludes to the con- 
vention of American Instructors of the Deaf and Dumb, 
held at Columbus last summer, and adds the following very 
just remarks. 


“The happy influence of such gatherings upon the cause of deaf- 
mute education, can scarcely be estimated. This science is still, in 
an important sense, in its infancy. The merits of particular meth- 
ods of instruction, are not so definitely settled, or distinctly perceived, 
as to commend them to universal adoption. The best systems that 
have yet been devised, and the best text-books that have been pre- 
pared, may still be very far from the best possible. Every success- 
ful teacher must, at least for the present, be not only a learner, but 
an experimenter and investigator. There is, for these reasons, the 
more occasion for those engaged in this department of education, 
to meet together at stated intervals, to compare views, and to 
discuss the principles of their profession.” 


The principal portion of the Report is devoted to an ex- 
position of the necessity for erecting new buildings, to 
accommodate the deaf and dumb pupils of the State, and the 
expediency of retaining the site at present occupied by the 
Institution. The reasons for doing so, are strongly put and 
will, we trust, prove successful. | 

Mr. Stone alludes to the desirability of workshops for 
the employment of the pupils, and presents some judicious 
views respecting the best age for their admission to the priv- 
ileges of the school. His conclusion is, “to admit none 
under the age of ten, and generally to discourage their 
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admission until they reach the maturity of twelve.” We 
could name one institution, at least, where the practice of 
receiving them at an earlier age, has. been productive of 
many evils. 

Mr. Stone disapproves of the policy of making a distinc- 
tion in distributing the bounty of the State; in some cases, 
requiring the friends of the pupil to pay the cost of his edu- 
cation, and in others making that education gratuitous. 
We entirely concur in the following remarks. 


“I would again call the attention of the Board to the existence of 
the law which requires applicants for admission to the Institution to 
produce a certificate of their poverty, before they can receive ben- 
efit from the provision made by the State. The Institution is sup- 
ported by the State, and every citizen should have an equal oppor- 
tunity to enjoy the advantages it affords. Least of all should the 
burden be imposed upon one who has a child that is afflicted with 
the calamity of deafness, either to pay for his education, or to bring 
proof of his inability to do so. The pecuniary return which this 
requirement brings to the treasury of the State is very small, while 
its operation is offensive, and is felt to be unjust. Cases not unfre- 
quently occur, where parents retain their children at home, rather 
than pay for their education, or bring the required certificate of 
indigence. The benefits of the other institutions are free to every 
proper applicant, and there is no reason why this should be made an 
exception. I am persuaded that it is only necessary to attract the 
attention of the Legislature to the nature and operation of this law, 
to insure its repeal.” 


The report of the physician attached to the Institution 
states the gratifying and remarkable fact, that, notwithstand- 
ing the increased numbers of the pupils, and the crowded 
state of the buildings consequent upon that increase, not 
one death has occurred during the year past, and not one 
case of prolonged or serious illness. ‘This certainly speaks 
well for the salubrity of the location, and the sanitary skill 
and care of the managers of the establishment. 

After a few pages of specimen compositions, (many of 
them quite creditable to their authors,) such as are usually 
given in the reports of deaf-mute institutions, the document 
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‘closes with a complete list of all the officers and all the 
pupils of the Institution, from its commencement down to 
the present year. 


PeENNsyLvania INSTITUTION. 


One hundred and thirty-nine, is the number of pupils 
instructed by the Pennsylvania Institution, during the year 
past. The Report of the Directors is a brief document ; the 
part of greatest general interest being that which refers to 
the death of Mr. Weld. It will be recollected that Mr. 
Weld was for several years, the Principal of the Pennsyl- 
vania Institution. The Directors conclude their notice of 
his decease with the following words. 


“ Mr. Weld was eminently qualified for his situation. He possessed 
a fine understanding, and great devotedness in the discharge of his 
duties, and the object of his instruction was not only to inform the 
mind, but to cultivate the heart, and form the character of his pupils 
on a Christian basis. He was remarkable for his purity, his integ- 
rity and his singleness of purpose, and he could not fail to make a 
deep impression on those under his care, both by his precept and 
example. He has not lived in vain. His influence will be long felt, 
and his memory cherished, not only by his pupils, but by all who 
enjoyed his friendship.” 


The appendix to the report contains a variety of matter 
relating to the general subject ; among which is a collection 
of historical facts in regard to the Institution, (already 
published in the ANNaLs;) some account of the course of 
instruction pursued in the establishment; “directions for 
teaching deaf mutes at home;” and Dr. Meniere’s letter on 
the “ Cure of Deafness,” (translated by Mr. Clere for a late 
number of our periodical.) Apropos to this letter, there is a 
reference to Dr. Wilde’s late work on Aural Surgery, in 
which he reaches the following conclusion: “I do not 
believe,” he says, “the true congenital deaf mute was ever 
made to hear; and those who lose their hearing so early in 
life as never to have acquired the faculty of speech, come 
into the same category.” 
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The compositions of pupils are good; those signed with 
the initials “M. M. B.” being, in our judgment, especially 
commendable. 

No death has occurred at the establishment during the 
past year, although there have been “ several cases of severe 
indisposition.” 

The State appropriation is declared to be insuflicient to 
allow of the admission of all the applicants; éwenty-four 
such being now “anxiously awaiting their turn ;” and an - 
additional sum of two thousand dollars is solicited from 
the Legislature. 

The pupils are divided into eight classes; seventeen being 
about the average number in each class; as many, perhaps, 
as can be profitably instructed by a single teacher. 


Vireinia INSTITUTION. 


This, as many of our readers probably know, is a double 
institution; embracing both the deaf and dumb and the 
blind. It was originally organized with a principal for each 
department ; but upon the death of the Rev. Mr. Tyler, it 
was decided that “the interests of the institution would be 
best promoted by entrusting the control and supervision of 
both schools to the hands of one principal.” Accordingly, 
Dr. Merillat, who had previously acted as principal of the 
blind department, was appointed to the charge of both. 

The report of the Board of Visitors begins by commend- 
ing the “satisfactory manner” in which the affairs of the 
institution have been conducted during the past year. They 
express their belief, “that in no academy in our land, on 
whatsoever principles conducted, is there as little immorality 
or as much decorum displayed as here; indeed, they are of 
opinion that, under the influences here brought to bear, the 
pupils are rendered far more docile and tractable than would 
be possible with children in the full possession of all their 
faculties.” 

At the last meeting of the Board, Mr. J. C. Covell, the 
chief teacher in the deaf-mute department, “in consideration 
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of his past valuable services, and present deserts,” was hon- 
ored with the appointment of “assistant principal.” This 
office of assistant principal exists, we believe, in no institu- 
tions for the deaf and dumb, except those of Virginia and 
Kentucky; but it strikes us that it should havea place in 
every well-ordered establishment. During the absence or 
illness of the principal, some one must discharge his duties, 
and it is certainly no more than just that whoever performs 
the labor of the position, should receive all the credit that 
may be attached to the title. 

The Visitors state the singular fact that sirty-three of the 
counties in Virginia have never yet furnished a single pupil 
of either class (blind or deaf-mute) to the institution ; and 
that from fifty-two counties there has not even been any 
application for its privileges. It is evident that there is yet 
much work to be done in the “ Old Dominion,” to enlighten 
the people in respect to the advantages of education to 
their blind and their deaf and dumb. 

The Report of the Principal is a document of considerable 
length and no small interest; but we can only. note a few of 
its main points. ‘The wants of the institution, he says, 
owing to the liberality of the Legislature, are now few. 
The buildings are “unsurpassed for extent, beauty and 
convenience of arrangment, and are replete with every 
comfort that modern ingenuity has devised.” One pupil has 
died during the year, out of the sixty-seven (deaf mutes) who 
have been under instruction. 

A part of the report is occupied with a history of the 
institution, followed by a description of the buildings and 
grounds and an exposé of its internal organization. We 
make room for the following paragraphs. 


“The grounds contain about forty acres of land. The site of the - 
buildings combines the advantages of a town and country residence, 
being far enough to avoid the noise and bustle of the streets, and still 
near enough to render the town accessible at all times. It is the 
southern extremity of a hill, sloping from the buildings in all directions, 
except on the north side, where it is level and covered with large 
trees, which in winter ward off the keen blasts and in summer afford 
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delightful and shady walks. A piece of flat land of unsurpassed 
fertility, and which also belongs to the institution, encompasses the 
hill and adds much to the beauty of the scenery as well as to the 
economy of the household. 

“The buildings consist of a main center edifice, with a beautiful 
portico ornamented by six fluted columns of the Doric order, and of 
two wings four stories high, each with a covered piazza ten feet wide 
and sixty feet long, for the exercise of the pupils. The whole front 
is 182 feet. There are besides, two wings running back toward the 
north, and two detached buildings fifty-three feet by thirty-five feet, 
three stories high—one for the accommodation of the shops, the 
other for the laundry, bakery, etc. A building eighty-four feet 
by fifty-four feet is in the course of erection. It is intended for 
practicing and recitation rooms, a large school-room for the deaf-mute 
department, and a chapel. All these buildings are of brick, covered 
with tin; and I trust that before the winter sets in they will be 
warmed by steam and lighted with gas generated on the premises 
of the institution.” 


The remainder of the Report is devoted to remarks upon 
domestic economy, finances, government and instruction. 

‘A list of all the pupils in both departments, who have been 
connected with the institution from the first, is added; from 
which we learn that the whole number is two hundred and 
forty-seven; deaf mutes, one hundred and fifty-four, and blind, 
ninety-three. Of these, says Dr. Merillat, “ one hundred and 
forty-six have returned to their friends; the majority of them 
fully prepared to occupy a useful place in society, and all 
much better men and women than they would have been, 
without the intervention of this institution.” 


Wisconsin INSTITUTION. 


This is one of the youngest of the American schools for the 
Deaf and Dumb. Its second annual report, a brief pam- 
phlet of fifteen pages, is before us. It is “located” at 
Delavan, and a small edifice thirty-two feet by forty-four, 
(a part of a much larger one to be built when demanded,) 
is already finished. The present number of pupils is eighteen. 
During the last year, Mr. Louis H. Jenkins, formerly an 
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instructor in the Ohio Institution, has been appointed 
principal, and has entered upon his official duties. We have 
lately received a Wisconsin paper which contains an 
account of an exhibition made by Mr. Jenkins in the city 
of Milwaukee, together with his address on that occasion. 
The remarks in the paper referred to, show that the citizens 
of Wisconsin have taken hold of the subject with no small 
degree of hearty good-will. 

The address of Mr. Jenkins was well calculated to increase 
the interest already existing; and present appearances indi- 
cate that the Wisconsin Institution for the Deaf and Dumb ~ 
will meet with the same favor and secure the same prosperity, 
that other similar institutions in the West have been so for- 
tunate as to enjoy. Our best wishes, of course, attend the 
enterprise. 


Inprana INSTITUTION. 


Mr. McIntire, the superintendent, is assisted by five teach- 
ers andtwo monitors. There is a Report of the Trustees, a 
Report of the Superintendent, and a Report of the Physician. 
The Trustees speak of the resignation of Mr. Brown and 
the accession of Mr. McIntire, and declare themselves “ high- 
ly satisfied” thus far, with the latter gentleman’s “ manage- 
ment of the Asylum.” They, moreover, express the convic- 
tion that his “administration of its affairs will prcve fully 
equal to that of his able and accomplished predecessor.” 

Indiana has always displayed a spirit of singular liberality 
toward its benevolent institutions. The appropriations of 
the Legislature have been amply sufficient to liquidate the 
debts and meet the current expenses of the Asylum; and no 
applicant for admission to its privileges, has ever yet been 
refused. 

During the past year, a cooper-shop has been erected for 
the employment of the male pupils, and it is the design of 
the Trustees to add buildings for other branches of business, 
as fast as possible. 

The Report of the Superintendent expresses “devout 
thankfulness” for the present prosperous state of the institu- 
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tion; speaks of the number of pupils (one hundred and 
twenty-nine) in actual attendance, and the States from 
which they come; glances at the rapid progress made in 
the education of the deaf and dumb throughout the country ; 
congratulates the Board of Trustees and the citizens of 
Indiana, upon the entire release of the Institution from debt; 
gives, as by law required, the amount of all expenditures 
since the previous report, and for what purposes; enters at 
some length into the question concerning the establishment 
of workshops for the instruction of the pupils in various 
mechanical branches; discourses of the buildings and lands 
of the Institution, with other matters of local interest ; and 
closes with a list of the newspapers, daily and weekly, with 
which the pupils are supplied by the liberality of their propri- 
etors. ‘The Institution is now receiving forty-four different 
papers; most if not all of them, published in the State of 
Indiana. 

The physician reports the death of one pupil during the 
year, and one case of insanity. 

No specimens of the capacity of the pupils for original 
composition are presented in this report. 

So full an account of the Indiana Institution was given in 
the last number of the Anna.s, that there is less necessity 
for dwelling upon it now. It is evidently well managed 
and in a high condition of prosperity. 


Kentucky Instirurion. 


From this institution we have its thirtieth annual, and /irst 
biennial Report. It is mainly devoted to a history of the 
institution, from its commencement; the same in substance 
as we have already published in the Annas. ‘This is fol- 
lowed by some judicious directions in regard to the training 
of deaf-mute children at home, before their admission to the 
privileges of a public school, and similar suggestions as to 
their treatment after they leave the institution. We can 
merely name the remaining topics of remark. They are: 
on the comparative enjoyment of educated and uneducated 
mutes; change of the moral character of educated mutes ; 
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articulation, in which the testimony of Mr. Baker of Eng- 
land is quoted ; on curing deafness, embracing extracts from 
Dr. Meniere’s letter and Dr. Wilde’s book; prevention of 
deafness; the Hoagland family; idiotic mutes; schools for 
idiots ; notices of the Louisiana and Missouri institutions 
for the deaf and dumb; and various matters of a local 
character. 

Mr. Jacobs has devoted considerable attention to the sub- 
ject of instructing idiots, and the appendix of the Report 
gives a letter from Dr. Wilbur, with extracts from one of 
his reports. ‘There is room in Kentucky for a school of this 
nature, and we trust that Mr. Jacobs will not sufler his zeal 
in behalf of the idiotic to cool, until some practical measures 
are taken to secure one. Mr. Jacobs closes his expositions 
of this matter with the following appeal. 


“ Kentucky was one of the earliest states to establish a hospital 
for the insane—she has built a second one, a magnificent palace ; 
she was the fourth state to establish an institution for deaf mutes ; 
she has established a school for the blind: will she not now crown 
the glory of her benevolence by a school for that class of her chil- 
dren, totally helpless and imbecile; but capable of a degree of im- 
provement, so gratifying to benevolence, so valuable to themselves, 
so great a relief to their wretched parents, and at the same time 
tending to remove a permanent pecuniary and yearly increasing 
burden from the state ?” 


The number of pupils connected with the institution in 
November, 1853, was eighty-seven; males, forty-nine, and 
females, thirty-eight. No death has occurred among them 
for the last two years, and only a solitary case of serious 
illness. The Kentucky Report has one peculiar feature; 
namely, a list of all the deaf and dumb in the state, as report- 
ed in the commissioners’ books from 1849 to 1853, inclusive. 


New York Institution. 


The Report of this institution for the present year is 
almost a volume in itself, numbering one hundred and eighty- 
nine pages. 'The catalogue of pupils embraces the names of 
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two hundred and seventy-eight males and females; distribu- 
ted into fourteen classes, under the care of the same number 
of teachers, four of whom are ladies. Few cases of serious 
illness have occurred, and no death has taken place in the 
institution during the year. Three of the pupils, however, 
have died at home; and death also has removed the attend- 
ing physician of the establishment, Dr. Nicholas Morrell. 

“Dr. Peet’s Report, occupying one hundred and twenty-one 
pages of the pamphlet, is principally devoted to the statistics 
of the deaf and dumb; an important and interesting, but 
yet somewhat difficult and laborious field of research. 
Numerous tables are presented, which cover European as 
well as American ground, and show the most indefatigable 
industry on the part of the compiler. Did space permit, we 
should be happy to print some of the results at which Dr. Peet 
arrives in his investigations; but this article already threatens 
to be too long. Dr. Peet makes considerable use of the 
tables heretofore published in the ANnnats; which we are 
glad to see, furnishing as it does, satisfactory proof of the 
correctness of our opinion in regard to the utility of such 
tables, for all purposes of statistical inquiry. 

Several pages of the Report are devoted to statements 
concerning the new buildings of the institution, of which 
we have already sufficiently spoken in a preceding number. 

The customary Report of the annual examination was 
submitted this year by the Rev. Dr. Adams; and the highest 
praise is deservedly given to the general condition of the 
establishment and the progress of the pupils in the attain- 
ment of useful knowledge. We quote a single extract, as 
follows. “Often as the members of your committee had 
previously attended similar exercises, and great as was the 
attention they had given on former occasions, to the course 
of study pursued in the institution, they confess to an agree- 
able surprise upon ascertaining the number, the clearness 
and the correctness of the ideas on general subjects, outside 
of the prescribed routine of class instruction, which the pupils 

had acquired.” 
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Lovrstana INSTITUTION. 


The Second Annual Report of the Louisiana Institution 
for the Deaf and Dumb and the Blind, is a brief document 
embracing the Report of the Administrators and the Report 
of the General Superintendent, Mr. J. 8S. Brown, formerly 
principal of the Indiana Institution. ‘This young establish- 
ment, situated at Baton Rouge, the capital of the state, has 
made a prosperous beginning of what we trust will prove 
to be a long and useful career. The Blind have not yet 
been received by the institution; provisions for their com- 
fortable accommodation not having been completed. The 
hope, however, is expressed, that they may be admitted in 
the coming autumn. The number of deaf mutes is already 
twenty-four. Mr. Brown remarks that “no schools of the 
kind in the Union, though established in states containing a 
far greater population than Louisiana, have ever exhibited, 
so early in their history, a more rapid increase.” 

The superintendent laments the death of two “most valu- 
‘able officers” of the institution, during the past year, by 
yellow fever; namely, Mr Thomas Wood, the steward, and 
Mr. Martin M. Hanson, one of the instructors. These gentle- 
men, Mr. Brown remarks, “were previously holding respon- 
sible and honorable positions in a distant state; when, among 
other considerations, moved by friendship for, and remem- 
brance of former associations with the writer, they accepted 
the situations here tendered.” 


AMERICAN ASYLUM. 


The Report of the present year makes mention of several 
recent changes in this institution. By the death of Mr. 
Weld, Mr. William W. Turner has become the principal of 
the Asylum. Mr. Luzerne Rae: has succeeded Mr. ‘Turner 
as instructor of the Gallaudet High Class. Mr. Cooke has 
resigned his situation, and Mr. Holmes and Mr. Storrs, the 
first from Yale and the second from Amherst colleges, have 
been appointed instructors. The Rev. Mr. Baldwin has 
also resigned his office of steward and family guardian, and 
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Mr. Lucius Morton has been elected to take his place. And 
to complete the list of changes, Dr. George Sumner, who 
for twenty-five years past, has been .the physician of the 
Asylum, having become “disabled by ill health,” Dr. E. K. 
Hunt has been chosen his successor. 

The names of one hundred and ninety-three pupils are 
given. No death has occurred among them. A large addi- 
tion to the buildings of the Asylum has been commenced. 
One of the objects contemplated is “the establishment of a 
juvenile department” of instruction. 

A large part of the Report is occupied with an obituary 
notice of Mr. Weld; the same that we have already pub- 
lished in the Annats. We trust it is from no partiality of 
personal feeling that we pronounce the Asylum in a condi- 
tion of prosperity unsurpassed in its former experience, and 
that it promises, in the future, results of greater interest 
and benefit to the deaf and dumb, than have ever yet been 
attained. 


MISCELLANEOUS. ~ 


BY THE EDITOR. 


“THe monument which, some two years ago, the deaf 
and dumb voted to erect to the memory of the Rev. Thomas 
H. Gallaudet, LL. D., their first teacher and friend, will be 
raised on the grounds of the American Asylum, on Wednes- 
day, the sixth day of September nezt, in the presence of the 
President, Directors, Professors and Graduates of the Asylum, 
the Principals, Professors and other officers of the other 
institutions for the deaf and dumb throughout the United 
States, the Mayor and city officers of Hartford, the Govern- 
ors and other distinguished gentlemen of New England and 
other neighboring states, to whom letters of invitation to 
attend, will be sent in the course of August. 
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“A graduate of the Pennsylvania Institution has been 
chosen to deliver the oration, and has accepted the appoint- 
ment. Other graduates of other institutions, such as are 
thought suitable for the purpose, will be invited to come 
forward on the platform and deliver speeches of one or two 
pages in length; fur as there will be many speakers, they 
must necessarily make short addresses, to be delivered by 
signs and prepared in writing for the benefit of the hearing 
and speaking public. 

“ None need tax his brain, in order to find out pretty things 
to say. Eulogies on the dead should not be overdone, justice 
has been done to the memory of Dr. Gallaudet; the great 
services which he has rendered, are generally and gratefully 
acknowledged. All that the speakers will have to do, there- 
fore, is simply to express the feelings of love, respect and 
gratitude which all the deaf and dumb feel for him. One 
will speak for the deaf and dumb of his native state, another 
for the deaf and dumb of another state; and so on, till we arrive 
at twelve or thirteen, which is the exact number of the 
institutions now existing in the United States. 

LAURENT CLERC, 
President of the Gallaudet Monument Association. 

“'N. B. In order to save trouble and postage, the Principals 
and Professors of all the institutions for the deaf and dumb, 
are respectfully requested to consider the invitation to honor 
the meeting with their presence, as already understood, and 
to expect no other. L. C.” 


The Hoagland Family. One of the most remarkable cases 
of hereditary deafness with which we have any acquaintance, 
is that of a family in Kentucky, by the name of Hoagland, 
some account of which is given by Mr. Jacobs, in the last 
Report of the Kentucky Institution. This family consists 
of a father, himselt deaf and dumb, with seven deaf-mute 
children. He has two deaf-mute nephews, one of whom is 
married and has two deaf-mute children. He has also a 
hearing sister who has two deaf-mute sons, one of whom 
has three children, all deaf mutes. Seventeen deaf mutes in 
a single family, is certainly a circumstance of rare occur- 
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rence. There is also a family in Kentucky, named Adkins, 
nine of whose members are deaf and dumb. 


Evils of a Damp House. We take the following paragraph 
from a late number of Household Words. 


“'There was a house some years since, a damp house, where two 
children out of three were totally deaf. When the family left it 
a young couple came in, and lived there till they had eight children, 
five of whom were deaf and dumb. What a dreadful watching it 
must have become at last, when the fate of two or three was known, 
Of course the parents were unaware of the cause of the mischief.” 


We may be allowed to insinuate a doubt as to the damp- 
ness of the house being the “cause of the mischief,” or at 
least, the sole cause. Damp houses are somewhat numer- 
ous in the world, but the deafness of the children born in 
them is byno means a frequent result. The reasoning in 
this case, as in so many others, seems to be of the post hoc, 
ergo propter hoc character. 


New Buildings in Louisiana. A private letter from Mr. 
Brown informs us that the Louisiana Institution for the 
Deaf and Dumb and the Blind, over which he presides, is 
soon to have one of the most magnificent structures of the 
kind in the world. He says: “ The facade of our buildings, 
if placed on a line, would be four hundred and eighty-four 
feet, varying in height, from two to five stories. This is 
exclusive of the veranda surrounding most of the buildings, 
which is two stories high and eight hundred and forty feet 
long ; principally constructed of iron.” Mr. Brown. speaks 
of the school as in a flourishing state ; with its prospects for 
the future quite encouraging. 


Fatal Accident. We regret to learn that Joseph Wood- 
ward, a deaf mute and former pupil of the American Asylum 
aged about fifty-five years, was crushed to death by the cars, 
while walking on the railroad near Willimantic, Conn. The 
sad frequency of such calamities among the deaf and dumb, 
should teach them greater carefulness. Walking upon a 
railway, to persons destitute of hearing, is always unsafe. 
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Suggestions. A correspondent in Indiana inquires 
whether it would not be desirable to have all deaths and 
marriages among the deaf and dumb, so far as ascertain- 
able, published in the Annats. We certainly think so; and 
we respectfully request those who may be cognizant of such 
events, to communicate them to us for publication. Our 
correspondent sends the following. 

Married at Indianapolis, May 2nd, by the Rev. Pres, 
Lynch, Prof. Philip G. Gillett, of the Indiana Deaf and 
Dumb Institution, to Miss Ellen M., daughter of I. N. 
Phipps, Esq. 

Some of the New York papers contain a full and minute 
account of a wedding which took place at the New York 
Institution last month. ‘The parties were, Mr. Isaac Lewis 
Peet, Instructor of the High Class in that Institution, and 
Miss Mary Toles, a former pupil. ‘The services were per- 
formed at the Church of the Puritans, in the presence of a 
very large and deeply interested audience. 

A correspondent in Louisiana proposes that a greater 
number of brief articles, of a4 page, or even half a page in 
length, should be furnished for the ANNats. We agree with 
him entirely on this point. Let no one who has anything to 
say appropriate to our columns, hold it back because he has 
no more. We need to give our periodical a greater variety 
of matter, a more miscellaneous character; there is danger 
that long and labored papers, valuable as they may be, will 
occupy more space than they can rightfully claim. Give us, 
then, we ask, brief articles, and enough of them. 

We have on hand a paper from Mr. Burnet, which we are 
compelled to reserve for the next number. 


A WORD TO CONTRIBUTORS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


The Sixth Volume of the Annats is brought to a close 
with this number. The present editor is under obligation to 
conduct it for, at least, one year longer, and in order to do 
so, with satisfaction to himself and profit to his readers, he 


is desirous of securing a more active codperation from 
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those who are interested in the publication; those especially 
who are immediately connected with institutions for the 
deaf and dumb. We are well aware that most of these 
gentlemen find little time to spare from their daily duties, 
particularly in the younger institutions, but we do not despise 
“small things.” If, for any reason, they are disinclined to 
attempt long articles, or such as are difficult of preparation, 
let them send us brief communications, (even paragraphs 
will be acceptable,) upon subjects proper for our periodical. 
We shall thus secure greater variety, and consequently 
greater interest, than has been the case hitherto; and we 
shall be spared the perplexity which has often attended the 
making up a number; both in regard to its contents, and 
its appearance in due season. 

The literature of our profession is limited. We have 
searched, with considerable diligence, such works on the 
general subject as lay within our reach, and already exhaust- 
ed the extracts and translations that seemed appropriate to our 
purpose. Hereafter, we must depend, almost entirely, upon 
original contributions; and if the few in our country who 
are capable of producing these, neglect to perform their duty, 
it is very evident that the Annas will henceforth present 
little else than a “ beggarly account of empty” pages. 

Let each institution for the deaf and dumb in the country, 
hold itself responsible for a certain portion of every volume, 
and see that nothing prevents it from furnishing its proper 
supply, and the editor will have no farther cause to complain. 
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